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Since this Conference last met, the Unitarian Association has 
celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary. That body may 
3 4 be called the executive of the organized Unitarian Church of 
a America, and its jubilee gave occasion for grateful acknowl- 
-edgment of the progress which that church has made in half 
acentury. The officers of that Association improved the oc- 
_easion to show, with evidence which nothing can gainsay, that 
‘our faith and principles are as old as the Christian religion 
itself. The half century which measures the age of one of 
ur working organizations is itself insignificant in comparison 


ith those nineteen centuries of modern history which begin 


nore. We were taught long since by Macaulay, in fervent 
etoric, that the republic of Venice is new in comparison with 
, papacy ; and that the Roman Church was in its vigor when 
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Augustine landed in Kent in the sixth century. So it was. 
But earlier than all this, before there was a bishop in Rome, 
there were independent Christian churches, liberal in their habit 
and Unitarian in their creed, in Greece, in Asia and in Cyprus. 
Nay, before those churches existed, there had gathered a group 
of peasants around the Saviour of men, and he had said to 
them, ‘‘ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s good pleas- 
ure to give you the kingdom.” The Congregational church 
order, with the Unitarian theology, is the oldest Christian sys- 


tem known to history. 
THE EARLY CHURCHES. 


I make no peculiar partisan claim nor boast in this state- 
ment. As to the statement of theology, I do but condense in 
a few words the statement made by the Roman Catholic writer 
in highest esteem among Englishmen to-day. He says what 
I say, that he may argue from it that you require the develop- 
ment of doctrine which only the perpetual inspiration of a 
line of pontiffs gives you, unless you choose to hold by the 
simple Unitarian creeds of the fathers before Constantine. 

«¢ The creeds of that early day,” says Dr. Newman, ‘‘ make 
no mention in their letter of the Catholic doctrine of the Trin- 
ity at all. They make mention, indeed, of a three, but that 
there is any mystery in the doctrine, that the three are one, 
that they are co-equal, co-eternal, all increate, all omnipotent, 
all incomprehensible, is not stated, and never could be gath- 
ered from them.” And he shows the like of the doctrine of 
original sin. So Bishop Bull, the great Anglican authority : 
‘‘ Nearly all the ancient Catholics who preceded Arius seem 
to have been ignorant of the invisible and incomprehensible 
nature of the Son of God.” 
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It was not to be expected—nor, in fact, did anybody expect 
—that a religion so simple and so radical should sweep the 
world without contaminating its own simplicity and blunting 
the edge of its own radicalism in the first and second contact, 
nay, in the contact of centuries. Least of all did Jesus Christ 
himself expect this. Nobody so definite as he in the state- 
ment of the obscurities and defilements which would surround 
his simple doctrine of ‘‘ Love God and love man.” And, in 
truth, so soon as the Church met with the world, it borrowed 
while it lent, it took while it gave. So, in the face of learned 
Egypt, it Egyptianized its simple Trinity ; in the face of pow- 
erful Rome it heathenized its nascent ritual; in the face of 
wordy Greece it Hellenized its dogmatics and theology; and 
by way of holding well with Israel it took up a,rabbin’s rev- 
erence even for the jots and tittles of its Bible. What history 
calls ‘‘ Christianity,” therefore, is a man-adorned system, of 
which the methods can be traced to convenience, or even to 
heathen wisdom, if we except that one majestic method by 
which every true disciple is himself ordained a king and a 
priest, and receives the charge that in his daily life he shall 
proclaim glad tidings to every creature. 

While we say this of the method, however, and while we 
acknowledge that the method always changes as times change, 
even the most unfriendly criticism has to admit that in every 
form of Christianity may be found, not hidden, the essential 
spirit. Nay, in every form of Christianity, at the bottom, the 
crucial test of a man or of a church would be its conformity 
to that essential spirit. Whether the Christian man of whom 
you inquired were a chosen patriarch of the Greek Church, or 
were the Pope of Rome, ‘ first of schismatics,” or were the 
most independent and lonely of ‘‘ come-outers,” you would 
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ask if he loved God, if he loved man, and if he hoped for 
heaven. You would ask as to his faith, hope and love. And 
after all discussion as to his orthodoxy, you would come back 
to these tests in any determination as to his Christianity. 


WHAT IS THE UNITARIAN CHURCH FOR? 


We may thus frankly admit that what is familiarly called 
Christianity is a divine or eternal principle of life exhibited in 
finite or earthly forms, temporal and temporary,— matters of 
convenience in their origin and questionable as to their dura- 
tion. And, therefore, of every such assembly of any church 
as this, the central object will be to inquire what, in the pres- 
ent condition of society and history, this central, divine or 
eternal principle demands of that particular church. To look 
backward miich is always dangerous. Those who look back- 
ward most steadily are most sure to stumble and fall, if, while 
they are looking backward, they try to go forward. Grant- 
ing that a church like ours, in one of its great assemblies, has 
to look backward at all, it must be agreed that the only object 
is that it may afterwards go forward more loyally and more 
simply. We look backward only that we may find what our 
special part or privilege is, and how that essence of our being 
may best assert itself in the future which is still our own- 
More briefly: our business on this occasion is to say what we 
are for. What present need of the end of the nineteenth 
century requires the existence in the world of the Unitarian 
Church of America? 

In asking you to consider and answer this question, I must 
refrain from the fascinating investigation of the work of the 
Unitarian churches in history. I refrain, from the reason I 
have given, for the dangers of which I have spoken. It will 
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be enough if I say something of what we are doing to-day, 
in the work which our immediate fathers took in hand, from 
whom we received our name and such shreds of organization 
as we are working in. The most general principles of the 
‘philosophy of history or of religion ought to guide us as to 
what lies before us in the generation which is to come. 
Fortunately or not, the organization of the Unitarian Church 
in America fell into the hands of the Congregational churches 
in New England, and resulted there, within the memory of 
some to whom I speak, in what our orthodox friends call ‘the 
Great Schism.” Fortunately or not, I say, according as we 
do our duty or refuse to doit. It is to be noticed in passing, 
that, in the essential freedom of the Congregational system, 
the simple covenants of the early Puritan churches all admit- 
ted of latitudinarianism and liberalism well up to our most 
radical requisitions. ‘The pitiless latitudinarianism of the New 
Testament, more transcendental than the most modern tran- 
scendentalist, and more outspoken than the most conceited 
«¢ come-outer,” had done thus much for those honest exiles 
who had crossed an ocean that they might make the New Tes- 
tament their only law. Under such auspices, by a process of 
moral evolution recognized in all history, the New England 
thinkers passed as regularly from the Calvinism of the fathers 
to the easy Arminianism of the last century, as April pass- 
es into May. Any steps taken backward were owned to be 
revivals, or renewals of covenants—a remembering of the 
things behind,—possible under the passionate appeal of an 
Edwards or a Whitefield; but, as yet, checks, which even 
boasted that they were checks, in the natural current of the 
thought and faith of a people whose first word was freedom. 
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It was thus, in distinct obedience to the traditions of New 
England, that the reform in religion which we represent took 
form, in our own century, around the more careful and criti- 
cal study of the Greek Testament. The men whom our el- 
ders remember, Buckminster, Thatcher, Bancroft, Ware,— 
and Channing, also,—argued stoutly and truly from the Greek 
text, even insisted on its correction, and probably persuaded 
themselves that if all men could be taught to redd the cor- 
rected version correctly, all would be well. This was in dis- 
tinct obedience to John Robinson’s own prophecy, when he 
said that more light was to come out of God’s Holy Word; 
for John Robinson really meant the written Word, though, 
by a convenient exaggeration, we credit him with a broader 
purpose. The theory of the older fathers in opening free 
schools, was simply that all children might read the Bible. 
And the Unitarian fathers, at the beginning of this century, 
followed in the same course, in insisting they should read the 
genuine Bible, not satisfied with any Brummagem parody by 
King James. 

The early watch-word of reform being thus the purity of 
the text and rigid criticism in its construction, Orthodox N; ew 
England was obliged to take up that gauntlet. The school 
at Andover was created by the challenge. And under the 
admirable lead of Moses Stuart and the scholars whom he 
trained, lo, Saul also among the prophets! The fictitious 
verses in the text, the glossed readings borrowed from the 
margin, have been surrendered by the school of orthodoxy 
with a loyalty equal to that with which they were denounced 
by the schools of liberalism. And as the century has passed 
on, the critical reform, led by the liberal school, has been as 
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much indebted to one side in the Great Schism as to the other. 
And to-day, in the effort for the conscientious revision of the 
English text, which is, at the least, interesting, whatever we 
may say of its comparative importance, the evangelical schol- 
ars and those of liberal communions work cordially side by 


side. 
MAN PARTAKES OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 


Thus the great waters of a liberal faith passed out from the 
level lakes, the Eries, and Hurons, and Superiors, in which 
they had lain for centuries; where they had been tossed by 
storms, indeed, but had gone no more East than West, no 
more North than South. By the eternal order they passed 
also to the infinite ocean. Once on their way thither, when 
their waters have once taken their flow in the great river of 
thought—in which a living God means that all living waters 
shall run,—when they have once entered upon the smooth 
rapids indicated by these critical and careful studies, they do 
not stop upon the verge. Vainly would the most skilful lim- 
ner of human history, eager to photograph the precise turn 
of each wave, and the drops of each foam-crest, beg them to 
tarry there even for one moment. Their law is given by the 
unsleeping God. And they are certain to make that awful 
plunge—without which they can never pass into his assured 
and eternal freedom! The critical reform in the study of 
Seripture, wrought in the New England church in the first 
thirty years of this century, did not stand still an hour before 

the inevitable question was asked, ‘‘Who and what are we 
who are deciding these questions? who is Norton? who is 
Palfrey? who is Stuart? who is Bloomfield or Carpenter? 
who is Griesbach, or Gesenius, or Eichhorn, that they should 
sit in judgment on these texts or words? Who and what de- 
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cides that this accepted tense was so writ down by the finger 
of the living God, and that that which for fifteen hundred 
years has been foisted in, was the cunning work of the de- 
stroying Satan? Who am I, who listen to the counsel of this 
teacher, of that critic, of that scholar, and accept or refuse?” 
Even to this comparatively narrow question, the answer was 
and is inevitable. There were a plenty of Scripture texts to 
couch it in. ‘The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 
‘«“Why not of your own selves judge ye what is right?” 
«The word is very nigh thee, in-thy heart and in thy mouth.” 
And it was inevitable that those who approached the ques- 
tions of religious reform, even in the most conservative and 
reverential mood, with least desire to elevate their own opin- 
ion, nay, with most desire to submit their own opinion to an 
absolute and fixed law, should accept the eternal truth that 
God’s child is for himself the interpreter of God’s Word. 
The ‘‘partaker of the divine nature,” entrusted with God’s 
purposes and honored by the responsibilities of a fellow-la- 
borer with him, is himself to listen for his Sovereign’s com- 
mands, and must use the divine life given to him first, as he 
finds the duties and promises which by his own Father are 
proclaimed. With the fearlessness which was in their Puri- 
tan blood, which made their fathers Puritans and Puritan ex- 
iles, the liberal scholars and thinkers accepted every conse- 
quence of the gospel statement of the divinity of human na- 
ture. They accepted in an instant the statement God in man, 
Emmanuel. They saw that while it is the most radical relig- 
ious statement conceivable, the statement ‘‘God in man” is 
itself the basis of the whole gospel. To any person who has 
a reverence for the Christian scheme, this word ‘* Emmanuel,” 
God with us, is the central word of religion. 
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To speak, for the last time, of the historical steps in the 
development of our church, the cheerful Arminianism of the 
last century, the certainty that God wanted to save every- 
body who would try to be saved, harmonized completely with 
this pure Christian statement that every man is God’s child, 
and that God’s spirit is in every life. The impossibility of 
finding in Scripture any statement that Jesus Christ was 
<‘very God,” had already startled the patient students of the 
letter. But they, if they had been alarmed by their own hu- 
manitarianism, were reassured, when a more profound study 
showed them that humanity is only another name for the 
present divinity which gives to man his only eternal life. 
Those wooden formulas of the fathers, which mean nothing 
when they ascribe to Jesus Christ a humanity separate from 
his divinity and a divinity separate from his humanity, which 
imply that now he could speak as a man, and five minutes 
hence he would speak as a God, assume an essential mean- 
ing when men see that they are all children of God, really 
and not figuratively. The life of God is their life by a real 
inheritance. The spirit of God inspires them, and by no 
metaphorical or fictitious inspiration. With such new light 
the New Testament assumed new reality to these men. Jesus 
Christ, the first revealer of this absolute union between God 
and man, became indeed the' first heir of their inheritance. 
His work for the world became intelligible, and infinitely 
grand beyond the medieval conceits regarding it. And every 
enthusiast for his memory, every disciple of his Word, even 
in proportion to his enthusiasm and by the very measure of 
his discipleship, enters into this absolute communion, real 
and present, with the God who is here to-day. ‘This is it, to 
feel and know that God is with uws,—Emmanuel. We are no 
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longer chilled and stupefied, sad and lonely, in the dumb ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves with that cold belief that the only 
moment when God was really one with his children, was nine- 
teen centuries ago, when he was God with him. 

That the force which moves all nature is one force and not 
many, appears to all men, as they study it, more and more. 
That this force is conscious of its own existence, that it is 
conscious of its own work, that it is therefore what men call 
spirit, that this spirit has inspired and still inspires us; that 
we are therefore not creatures of dumb power, but children 
of a Father’s love,—this is the certainty which unfolds itself 
or reveals itself, or is unfolded or is revealed, as higher and 
higher man ascends in his knowledge of what IS. That this 
Father speaks to me and I may answer him, in his language 
which is also mine; that I speak to him and he speaks to me, 
in my language, which is also his; his purpose is infinite, but 
not so vast but I can sympathize, yea, and in my way work 
in with it; my higher life interests him, and is not so small 
but he will work in with it and stimulate it,—this is the cer- 
tainty of every child of God. Who knows this enters into 
the kingdom. He who knows this at last comprehends then 
what before he only apprehended,—the life and word of him 
whom men wisely called the Son of Grod. 


THE IMMANENT PRESENCE OF GOD. 

This absolute, intimate union of man with God, this recog- 
nition of the absolute and perfect love of God for man, is” 
the inevitable outgrowth of all the liberal religions, and all 
the liberal dogmatics. Of course, I gladly recognize the 
proclamation of it in all the sections of the Church. Noth- 
ing is more delightful than to see the rapid and constant 
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acknowledgement of these great central simplicities of religion 
to-day, by those Orthodox friends of ours who held so long 
to what the German writers call, with great precision, the 
idolatry of the Bible, and held to it so vainly. And the mind 
instantly recurs to the held which the whole Church has de- 
rived from the intense mysticism of Madame Guyon and 
Fenelon; of George Fox and the Quakers; of Tauler and the 
‘*Friends of God”; of the brethren of the life in common; 
of Gerson; of Thonias a Kempis; and the great cloud of 
witnesses in the Roman and Greek communions. It is to be 
observed, in passing, that every man and woman of these 
whom I have named, was, in his day, condemned as a latitu- 
dinarian by the reigning ecclesiastical power. But no matter 
for that. Because God is, he speaks. Because man is his 
child, he hears. God has never left himself without a wit- 
ness, therefore,—some one to listen, some one to say, ‘‘I 
heard him,” some one pure in heart enough to say, ‘‘I see 
him.” Ihave no exclusive claim for the liberal communions 
to make, as if they or theirs were the only children so blessed. 
No! But it is, of course, our responsibility, as it is our 
blessing, having thrown away every screen between, having 
parted from every symbol or image of the Godhead, having 
come to the Father,—precisely as the Saviour begged that 
they should come,—without priest or prophet, without sacri- 
fice or burnt offering, save as their own lives are the tribute. 
Having so come, it is our blessed privilege and our blessed 
responsibility to stand before men and angels, as the heralds 
of the present God. God’s kingdom now! God’s kingdom 
is at hand! God is with us,—Emmanuel ! 

This is the true doctrine of the real presence,—God with. 
man. Not God ina consecrated wafer, not God in a sacred 
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cup of wine, but God in his child. Of that child the life is 
hid in God. Other churches will acknowledge this, must ac- 
knowledge it, or all that is infinite in them dies out, and they 
are poor human clubs,—larger or smaller,—undivine and un- 
holy. But other churches have something else to cling to. 
The Roman Church will acknowledge it, and St. Francis, 
and St. Vincent, and Fenelon will illustrate it. But, at the 
same time, the Roman Church has much else on her hands. 
She has to be contending for these seven sacraments, for this 
temporal power, all this machinery of cardinals, and bishops, 
and bulls, and interdicts, canon law and decretals, so that in 
all this upholstery there is great risk that none of us see the 
shrine. So of the poor little parodies of the Roman Church, 
the Anglican Church, the Lutheran, and the rest of them. 
The great Presbyterian Confession, for instance, will acknowl- 
edge that the present God enfolds with his love the present 
child. But here, also, it has to be doing battle for this and 
that theory of human nature; this and that explanation of 
the councils of heaven; this historical statement of Satan’s 
fall, and Adam’s, and Eve’s, and all the children of Adam 
and Eve; blown to the winds if any iconoclast proves that 
there may have been a thousand Adams and a thousand Eves. 
In the midst of sermons to prove all these points,—defence 
here, apology there, exposition now and warning then,—the 
hard-pushed preacher must be pardoned if not once in a year 
he can fall back on the dominant of religion, on the. central 
key-note, and say, ‘‘Dear child, God loves you, and wants 
you to love him; live, move, and have your being in your 
God,—that is the whole of it.” All our brethren in the other 
confessions plunge into their infinite ocean with this hamper 
of corks and floats, water-proof dresses, lest they be wet, 
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oil-cloth caps for their hair, flannels for decency, a bathing- 
cart here, a well-screened awning there,—so much machinery 
before the bath, that one hardly wonders if some men refuse 
to swim! For them there is this great apology, if they do 
not proclaim, as we must proclaim,—God here and God now! 
nay, if they do not live as we must live, in the sense of God 
here and God now. For us, we have no excuse. We have 
stripped off every rag. We have destroyed all the machin- 
ery. ‘Just as I am, without one plea,” but that I am child, 
and Thou art Father! This is the whole. Take me in Thine 
arms, Father of my life; in Thee I live and move and have 
my being. 

To proclaim to the men of to-day religion in this simplic- 
ity, is the special duty of the Unitarian Church. This is 
what it is for. 

WORDS AND NAMES. 

Men will say that this certainty that God is as near to us 
as ever he was to Calvary or to Sinai, is Antinomian. No 
written law can stand before it. They will say that it des- 
troys men’s reverence for the Bible. Let them say so. No 
man will say more than the Saviour said of the danger of 
jots and tittles. No man can say worse than Paul said when 
he said, ‘‘ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Not 
the least of the laurels of liberal Christianity was won in its 
success in breaking down that Pagan idolatry of the letter of 
Scripture, in which the Reformation stumbled, and with 
which its defeat began. To know what we mean by an in- 
spired book, a man or a church must know what inspiration 
means, and must believe it possible. To say there is no in- 
spiration to-day, no present God with his present child, is to 
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seal and make worthless the record of the inspiration in 
which men were made omnipotent over time and place centu- 
ries ago. 

Once more, men say of the true doctrine, the truth of the 
immanent presence of God, that it is pantheism, that it makes 
God embrace all life, and so he absorbs all. et them say so. 
If they do not know what they mean, their saying so will 
work no harm. If they know what they mean, it will work 
no more. They cannot say more than Paul said when he 
said, ‘* So shall all things be subdued under him and God be 
all in all.” They cannot say more than the Saviour said, 
when, as he died, he prayed with his last hope ‘‘ that they may 
be one even as we are one, I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfect in one,” and that one the infinite God. 
That I am, that I lead my own life, I know; and no war-cry 
or word of panic will dismay me, so as to have any fear that 
because I and my Father shall yet be one, I, in that triumph, 
shall cease to be. 

We are, however, so far the slaves of language, that I will 
say, once for all, that I count it a great misfortune that our 
old word ‘‘ mystic” is the fittest word we have to name him 
who believes in the real presence of God, and who in the 
comfort of that presence lives. It is near thirty years ago, 
I think, that Tholuck, the German theologian, said in con- 
versation, ‘* Oh, yes, I know the American Unitarians. They 
are mystics.” So accurate was his habit of speech, that he 
selected the precise scientific term which denotes our reason 
for being. In our own language, by misfortune, by mere 
accident, the word carries with it the association of ‘* myste- 
ry,” of ‘‘mysteriousness,” of something hidden, yet to be 
revealed. But the truth is, that as a scientific term, ‘‘mys- 
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tic” means the believer of the very simplest and most intel- 
ligible faith. The ‘‘ mystic” knows that God is here now. 
He has no chain of posts between child and Father. He 
relies on no long, logical system of communication. There 
is no ladder by which he must come and go. The firmament 
for him has been ripped open, and his God is here. It is 
fair to say that in the ‘‘mystic’s” religion there is least of 
what we call ‘‘ mystery.” 

It is, however, also true, of course, that to speak of such 
realities fitly, language is inadequate, and it confesses its in- 
adequacy. For language is formed from things visible and 
tangible, and now we are speaking of the spirit which con- 
trols things, invisible and intangible. ‘‘Whereunto shall I 
liken the kingdom of heaven,” indeed? What subject-thing 
shall serve as likeness for the controlling power? Language 
confesses its inadequacy. Let that be remembered, when we 
try to speak of the communion between man and God, be- 
tween God the Father and man the child. This only is sure, 
that the words to be chosen and the images used are to be 
those which express to man most fully the intimacy of the 
intercourse, backwards and forwards. Let no names part the 
Father from the child. May God’s name be transparent. 
This is the Saviour’s prayer,—that no screen or image. of a 
name may part child from Father. Hallowed be thy name,— 
transparent and itself invisible. Whatever words can best 
express the closeness of communion, and the certainty of 
companionship, let those words be chosen. What we are 
struggling for, and what, if words did not fail us, we would 
fain express, is what Dr. James Walker called ‘the identity 


of essence of all spiritual being and all spiritual life.” 
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TIRED OF SECTS. 


Ihave held to my promise, and have abstained from the 
history of the Unitarian work of this:century. But whoever 
does study it, will find, all through, this determination to 
hold by the central thing, the communion of God and man, 
and to regard all other things as secondary. As Swedenborg 
puts it, to stay on the house-top, in the presence of God, and 
not to go down into the house to ‘look after doctrinals.” 
The answer to our question, What does the Unitarian Church 
stand for to-day? is included in this statement of what it has 
been. In the infinite work of the evolution of opinions, of 
the survival of the fittest and the forgetting of the worthless, 
this is what comes to the surface; it will not drown nor dis- 
appear. The men of controversy, and the men who look 
backward rather than forward, do their best to make the 
world consider old questions of detail, what Swedenborg 
calls doctrinals ; doctrinals, indeed, for which their ancestors 
went willingly to the battle-field and to the stake. - And the 
world will not heed nor consider. It does not care for them. 
Least of all will it go to the stake for them. Vainly do you 
give away the tract which teaches; the world will not read it. 
Vainly do you pension the review which reviews; let-it charm 
never so wisely, and review never so blandly, the world will 
not review. This is what the world demands,—that you will 
show to it its God. To that God it has but one appeal to 
make, ‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee.” In the old organiza- 
tions—the Seventh Secession, the Reformed Sublapsarians, 
the Foresters Primeval, the Catholic Anglican, Anglican 
Methodist, and the Methodist Catholic, all of them names, 
dominations, princedoms, potentates, representing every sys- 


‘ tem of dissent, division, analysis, introspection and conse- 
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quent protest,—in all of these organizations there will every 
day prove to be men and women wretchedly dissatisfied with 
the protest, analysis, introspection and dispute. To repeat 
words used on another occasion, these men and women want 
“to look up, and not down; to look forward, and not back ; 
to look out, and not in.” ‘True, the clergy of those bodies, 
from the nature of the case, will not always comprehend the 
heart-sickness of these to whose diseases they cannot minister. 
It is, indeed, the only grief of my profession, that, being 
trained to a certain set of methods, we forget that they are 
methods, and think them essentials. We deify the sermon. 
We bow down in adulation before a prayer-book. We get to 
discussing the colors of a chasuble, and we quarrel about the 
historical origin of an amice. But the people are not so 
bound. When they are tired of church they can stay away 
from church. There is no law that binds men to the pew, 
like the chain of custom or covenant that binds the’ priest to 
attendance at the altar, or the preacher to attendance in the 
pulpit. Every day, therefore, will show that there are peo- 
ple, heartily religious people, who are wretched in the bonds 
of sect, and wholly indifferent to its uniform; who love God 
all the more, and want to come nearer to him. ‘I know he 
loves me,” cried one of these confessors in despair; ‘‘ but 
when I come to your church I want you to tell me so again.” 
Just in proportion as these confessors are weary of the old 
machinery of sect does our ‘‘right to be” assert itself. Just 
in proportion to their uneasiness, just in proportion to their 
number, will the word and the work be evident of a church 
of the children of God, who have no organization, no object, 


no duty, no history, and no theology but such as would bring 
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men consciously close to God, and show, and prove, and | 
mind, and declare, in an eternal commonplace of blessed iter- 7. 
ation, that God is—close to men. we. 


A FEARLESS CHURCH. 
Beside these people, quite outside the existing churehes, 
there is, even in Christian lands, so called, a host much larger’ 
than that which owns it is inside, of those who are as badly 
off as Nathaniel was under his fig-tree, as Dionysius, the 
Areopagite, was before he heard Paul. These are men and 
women who have come to be so sick of the ** Seventh Seces- 
sion,” and of the ‘* posture requisite in prayer,” mer 
do not even ask, as Dionysius did: ‘* What will this babbler 
say?” They have lost all their confidence in the promises of a 
the Church, having seen only too little of her achievements. ~ 
Towards these outsiders, men and women, who, like those > 


a 


hardy Ephesians, have not so much as heard whether there — 
be any Holy Ghost, our attitude, of course, is the same as 
to those who have heard this within the fold or enclosure 
That he is, and that he is here, is all we have to say to the 
We have this advantage in saying it to them, that there is a 
fearlessness essential in our position, which no eeeles' 
ever knows or can know. Fear! what have we to 


is the whole, that he loves us intinitely and always. A 
to the fear of man, who is there for us to fear? No cone 
councils, synods, or consistories. Those are for the men) 
stay in-doors. For us, our fathers went outdoors 
We turned our back on their comforts and 
‘Fight us if you choose,” said Ariovistus to Ce 
remember that we are men who were never insié 
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- since we were born!” ‘To those students of things and forms 


who surround us, who have claimed the name of ‘‘science” 
as their own peculiar treasure, who seek the truth and the 
truth only, we at least are able to say that to us there is noth- 
ing new in that rallying cry. Because we were never afraid 
of God, and never were afraid of men, we advanced our line 
long ago, to some of the positions which to them are most 
dear. They tell us that man has always been improving, 
from the Samoyed of the Swiss lake-dwellings ; that he never 
fell from a pinnacle he cannot now attain. We tell them 
that we knew that before. It was generations ago that our 
fathers demonstrated that when man fell he fell upward. Or 
they teach us that, by a successive improvement the course of 
nature always improves. We tell them if they had come to 
us we would have shown them long ago that 


‘*Nature always gives us more 
Than all she takes away.” 


So little fear had the liberal pulpit even of this statement 
of evolution, that in the modern illustrations of it we have 
found many new verifications of the work of our older 
theologians. I sat a boy in Harvard College, listening de-- 
lighted to Dr. Palfrey’s Dudleian lecture, to hear him say :— 
«©Tt may possibly be that I became acquainted with the 
elementary action of consciousness when I was a zoophyte, 
the thing placed at the shortest remove above vegetable life ; 
that I had some of my earliest practice in sensation when I 
was an oyster, or some animal more inefficient ; that I learned 
motion when I was a snail; that I was taught order and sub- 
ordination in a bee-hive, and so passed through various pro- 
cesses of preparation for my higher human experience.” This 
was the word of the chosen conservation of the Unitarian 
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Church near forty years ago, and nobody whispered that it 
was dangerous or a heresy. 

In that concourse of freemen born free, there was not boy 
or man who thought the utterance an injury to faith. Of 
course I do not profess that freemen cannot make mistakes. 
But I do claim that in this great race for the truth we are not 
handicapped ; or, if you call it a pilgrimage, that we are not 
encumbered with our train, because, from hour to hour, we 


trust to God for our supplies. 


KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS. 


There is no logic or any rhetoric by which we shall seduce 
or compel either the Church or the world to come to our po- 
sition, or disentangle themselves as we have done from the 
traditions of men. It is not to logic or to rhetoric that, in 


the last resort, such decisions are confided. God’s children 


triumph when they work with him,—as they advance his pur- 
poses. Our privilege, as our duty, is not to talk about him, 
so much as it is to come to him, to listen to him, to live with 
him, and, in that service which is perfect freedom, to serve 
him.- That service succeeds; must succeed. That service 
convinces; must convince. By your fruits men must know 
you. 

And thus, because God’s purpose for this world is that it 


shall be better and happier to-morrow than to-day, with less 


of sin, disease, misery and death,—as we are his children, 
and as we partake his nature,—we enter into that purpose to 
fulfil that will,—doers of the word if we are anything. That 
necessity is ingrain in the original constitution of our being 
as a church. We have no right to be, except as we are try-~ 


ing, for God and with God, to level up his world, to harmo- 
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- nize old discords, to dispel old pestilence, to sweep away old 
failures, and to help all men upward and forward, so that to- 
morrow may be brighter than to-day, so that the world of 
man may move as simply and happily as the world of seasons 
or of stars. The ‘‘new world of man” shall be a world of 
eternal love. 

Whatever may be the difficulties of the Unitarian Church 
in such ambition, in every renewal of its vows it has one 
blessing. It has seemed to me that the well-drilled soldiers 
of other communions, elegant in their uniform, and perfect in 
their tactics, do not fully comprehend this blessing. Here 
are generations of men and women now, who never knew any 
yoke of bondage. Here are preachers and workers, who 
have grown up from babyhood, with no thought of God but 
as the kindest, nearest, most familiar friend. To them the 


phantasm of total depravity is something as utterly unreal,— 


a thing of antiquity,—as utterly unreal as some whimsy of 
the Carpocratians. That anybody ever supposed that God 
had any difficulty about forgiving, is as inconceivable to such 
freemen as is any heathen fantasy. With God and for God 
they started on life. With God and for God they pass along 


PI 


in life, and from the beginning a ‘‘cheerful religion,” glad, 
confident and strong, has revealed to them more and more of 
strength, of confidence and gladness. _ Such are some of the 
men and women by whom the work of the Unitarian Church 
will be done. ‘They will carry the simplest faith, yes, naked 
as a new-born infant, unswathed and unclothed. But they 
carry it gladly and certainly. They have no word but cour- 
age. 

How many dissatisfied members of other churches shall 


stop to listen to this clavion-call of hope,—that is a question 
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of time. How many of the larger throng, more sad, who 
live without God in the world, and cannot see him, how many 
of them shall try the great experiment, shall one day ask him 
eager questions, and in their hearts hear, certain, his glad re- 
ply,—this is not for me to say or you. But you and I must 
thank God that to those who are in the fold and are unhappy 
and dissatisfied, and for those who are out of the fold and are 
unhappy and dissatisfied, our message is one of unwearied 
cheerfulness and hope. They have not to buy their exemp- 
tion from this slavery or that melancholy. The child of God 
is exempt in his very birthright, in the moment he declares 
his independence. ‘‘Throw but a stone, the giant dies.” 
This is the freedom which looks so cheerfully in the face any 
disciplined captain of any ecclesiastical host, and when such 
a leader shows how large the price he has paid, and is pay- 
ing, for his position, so much ‘‘substance of doctrine” there, 
so much ‘‘subscription to articles” here, this cheerful free- 
man answers as Paul answered the captain Lysias. There is 
something almost of merriment in the lighthearted gladness 
with which the great apostle, even though he were called a 
prisoner, answered the Roman, though he were called his 
judge, ‘‘ But I was free-born !” 


